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and thereafter [he] remained indifferent to me and never again 
was I able to communicate to him in any way.” 54 * Pic stayed in 
contact with his mother but felt helpless as he witnessed her 
gradual loss of control over Lee. 

Wliile he was at the Pics’, Lee enrolled in Trinity Evangelical 
Lutheran School, but was only there several weeks before moving 
with Marguerite to a one-room basement apartment in the 
Bronx. There, he entered Public School 117, a junior high. He 
hated the New York schools, where he was teased by other stu- 
dents for his Southern drawl and shabby clothes, primarily jeans 
and T-shirts. At P.S. 117, he missed forty-seven of sixty-four 
school days and was failing most of his courses when his mother 
pulled him out. 56 In January 1953, they moved again in the 
Bronx, their third time in five months. Lee was enrolled in a new 
school, P.S. 44, but refused to attend. Two hearings regarding 
' Oswald’s truancy were set, but Marguerite and Lee did not show 
up. In April, a judge declared him a truant and remanded him to 
Youth House for three weeks of psychiatric evaluation. 57 Social 
workers noted he made no effort to mix with the other children 
while there. The probation officer assigned to the case, John 
Cano, remembered it because it was unique. “This was not the 
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’Testifying before the Warren Commission, Marguerite could still find no 
fault with her son despite the knife incident. She said, “He did not use the 
knife— he had an opportunity to use the knife. But it wasn’t a kitchen knife, 
or a big knife. It was a little knife.” 

People who present Lee as fairly stable overlook the incident when he 
punched his mother and threatened Pic’s wife with a knife. Harold Weis- 
berg, in the first of his six self-published books attacking the Warren Com- 
mission, does not even inform the reader that Marguerite and Lee lived with 
the Pics. He covers the entire period by writing: “In August 1952, Oswald 
and Ids mother moved to New York City, where an older, married son by her 
first marriage also lived” ( Whitewash I, p. 9). Henry Hurt, in his best-seller 
Reasonable Doubt, not only omits the knife incident but covers all of Os- 
wald's life from birth to New York in one innocuous sentence: “Bom in New 
Orleans in 1939, Oswald and his domineering, eccentric mother lived in var- 
ious places, including New York City and Fort Worth” ( Reasonable Doubt, p. 
195). Best-selling authors like Anthony Summers, Jim Garrison, Mark 
Lane, Josiah Thompson, and Robert J. Groden do not mention the New York 
City period. 
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supper, and confessed he occasionally hit her. He also told the 
psychiatrist, “I don’t want a friend and I don’t like to talk to peo- 
ple.” When asked if he preferred the company of boys or girls, he 
responded, “I dislike everybody.” 

Hartogs’s diagnosis was “personality pattern disturbance with 
schizoid features and passive-aggressive tendencies. Lee has to 
be seen as an emotionally, quite disturbed youngster who suffers 
under the impact of really existing emotional isolation and depri- 
vation, lack of affection, absence of family life and rejection by a 
selfinvolved and conflicted mother.” 65 Although Hartogs thought 
he “was quite clear” in emphasizing Oswald’s potential for vio- 
lence by “the diagnosis of passive-aggressive,” he did not explic- 
itly state it since that would have mandated institutionalization. 
Instead, he recommended that Oswald be placed on probation so 
long as he was under guidance, preferably from a psychiatrist.* 

The New York Domestic Relations Court considered Hartogs’s 
diagnosis serious enough that it assigned a probation officer to 
Oswald and tried for the next nine months to find appropriate 
treatment for the disturbed youngster. Meanwhile, Lee was at 
his' ninth school, P.S. 44. On several occasions, Marguerite re- 
fused to bring him to court, claiming he had returned and 
adapted well to school. Instead, his grades were low, sometimes 
failing, and comments from his teachers noted he was “quick- 
tempered,” “constantly losing control,” and “getting into battles 
with others.” 66 Oswald refused to do his homework or salute the 

♦Many of the critics ignore Hartogs’s testimony. He is not even listed in 
books written by Mark Lane, Josiah Thompson, Jim Garrison, John Davis, 
Robert J. Groden and Harrison Livingstone, Robert Blakey, Henry Hurt, 
David Scheim, or David Lifton. Among the few who mention the tests, Jim 
Marrs disingenuously says: “The results were essentially inconclusive. They 
showed him to be a bright and inquisitive young man who was somewhat 
tense, withdrawn, and hesitant to talk about himself or his feelings. 

Harold Weisberg tells of the tests but does not quote any of Hartogs’s con- 
clusions. Sylvia Meagher, in her acclaimed book Accessories After the Fact, 
writes, "There is, then, no basis in any of the available medical or psychiatric 
histories for allegations that Oswald was psychotic, aberrant, or mentally 
unsound in any degree.” Meagher’s conclusion is contradicted not only by 
Hartogs but also by two Soviet psychiatrists who evaluated Oswald after his 
faded suicide attempt in Moscow in 1959 (see page 51). 
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Oswald reported for duty at the Marine Corps recruit depot in 
San Diego on October 26, 1956, and was assigned to the Second 
Training Battalion. There, he was given a series of aptitude tests 
and scored slightly below average. 1 He was also trained in the use 
of the M-l rifle. 2 On December 21, 1956, after three weeks of 
training, he shot 212, two points over the score required for a 
“sharpshooter” qualification, the second highest in the Marine 
Corps. 3 Such a score indicated that from the standing position, he 
could hit a ten-inch bull’s-eye, from a minimum of 200 yards, 
eight times out of ten. 4 Shortly before he left the Marine Corps, in 
May 1959, Oswald again certified himself on a firing range. Al- 
though he then had no motivation and his disgust for the Marines 
was high, he still managed to score 191, enough to qualify as a 
“marksman.” 5 Sgt. James Zahm, the NCO in charge of the marks- 
manship training unit, said, “In the Marine Corps he is a good 
shot, slightly above average . . . and as compared to the average 
male . . . throughout the United States, he is an excellent shot.” * 
Oswald left San Diego in January 1957, and through that sum- 



'Harold Weisberg stated that “Oswald’s marksmanship . . . was poor . . 

Po Jim Garrison is merciless in his attack on Oswald’s rifle ability, saying he 

his was “terrible,” a “notoriously poor shot,” and had “an abysmal marksman- 

ship record in the Marines.” Yet those in charge of the marksmanship 
branch praised Oswald’s ability and said he was easily capable of carrying 
out the JFK assassination. It “was an easy shot for a man with the equip- 
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Convinced his work for Cuba was gaining the attention of na- 2 
tional leftist leaders, Oswald was encouraged to embark on a new 
gambit. Having read only a week earlier about anti-Castro mili- 
tants and their armed training camp, raided by federal agents 
across the river from New Orleans, Oswald was ready to infil- 
trate the “enemy.” On Monday, August 5, he walked into a 
Cuban-owned general goods store, Casa Roca.* Behind the 
counter was the co-manager, Carlos Bringuier, a twenty-nine- 
year-old Cuban lawyer who also was the New Orleans delegate 
for the anti-Castro Cuban Student Directorate. Casa Roca served 
as the Student Directorate’s unofficial headquarters, as well as a 
general clearinghouse for Cuban activities in New Orleans. Brin- 
guier was explaining the Cuban fight against Castro to two fif- 
teen-year-old Americans, Philip Geraci and Vance Blalock, when 
Oswald walked up to them. Geraci recalled that Oswald asked, 
“Is this the Cuban exiles’ headquarters?” 0 *’ 

“He started to agree with my point of view and he showed real 
interest in the fight against Castro,” recalled Bringuier. “He told 
me that he was against Castro and that he was against Commu- 
nism.” 6 Then Oswald requested some literature, which Bringuier 

'Also on August 5, the Soviet embassy notified Marina that her request to 
enter the USSR had been forwarded to Moscow for processing. And un- 
known to the Oswalds, that same day, the FBI interviewed his landlady, 
Jesse Gamer. She confirmed he was in the city. At that point, the New Or- 
leans FBI office became chiefly responsible for Oswald. Special agent Milton 
Kaack was assigned to the matter. 

"In his address book, Oswald had three addresses listed on the same 
page with Carlos Bringuier’s name: 1 17 Camp, 107 Decatur, and 1032 
Canal. Harold Weisberg claimed the first address was a formal-dress shop 
and the second did not exist. He then juggled the numbers and determined 
that if Oswald had meant 107 Camp and 1 17 Decatur, that would lead to two 
anti-Castro militants. It shows the extent to which some will speculate. In 
fact, Weisberg searched the addresses when he helped Jim Garrison in his 
1967 investigation. Instead, a review of 1963 records reveals there is no mys- 
tery or mixup. 117 Camp was the Hispanic-American Discount House, 
owned by two prominent Cubans (it was only a dress shop when Weisberg 
saw it years later). 107 Decatur was Bringuier’s Casa Roca. 1032 Canal was 
at the comer of Canal and Ramparts, the New Orleans Discount Center, 
owned by a Jewish Cuban. The addresses were part of Oswald’s efforts to 
discover the headquarters of the Cuban exiles. 
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In its own reexamination of the case in the late 1970s, the 
House Select Committee investigated the first generation of crit- 
ics and found their work wanting in terms of fairness and accu- 
racy. Robert Blakey, the Select Committee’s chief counsel, said 
that many early critics “had special axes to grind. As a result of 
our investigation, the Committee found that ‘criticism leveled at 
the Commission . . . [was] often biased, unfair and inaccurate 
. . . [and] . . . the prevailing opinion of the Commission’s perform- 
ance was undeserved.’ ” 21 

Thomas Buchanan, an American Communist living in Europe 
wrote Who Killed Kennedy? based on press accounts, and pub- 
lished it before the Warren Report was even in print. 22 The FBI 
which studied Buchanan’s work, concluded he was responsible 
for “false statements, innuendoes, incorrect journalism, misinfor- 
mation, and . . . false journalism,” and that his book stated as 
facts items “which the Commission’s investigation has disproved 
completely.” A German leftist, Joachim Joesten, published a vit- 
riolic book also based on newspaper accounts, Oswald: Assassin 
or Fall-guy?, but its questions were answered when the Commis- 
sion’s report was released. 24 

Jn 1966, Harold Weisberg published Whitewash, the first in- 
depth attack on the Warren Report. 25 Weisberg, who later pub- 
lished another five books on the case, was a former Senate 
investigator who had been dismissed for possibly leaking infor- 
mation to the press. Robert Blakey said his “rhetoric was so ob- 
scure, his arguments so dependent on accusation rather than 
logic, the effect of [his] work was to make complex issues con- 
fusing.” 26 

That same year, the first major commercial success for a Com- 
mission critic was Rush to Judgment, by New York attorney 
Mark Lane. Dan Rather, of CBS, dubbed Lane “the gadfly of the 
Warren Commission,” but Governor John Connally called him a 
journalistic scavenger.” Lane, a former New York State legisla- 
tor associated with some prominent left-wing causes, had repre- 
sented Marguerite Oswald. He unsuccessfully argued with the 
Commission to be allowed to represent the deceased Oswald at 
the hearings and to be permitted to cross-examine the witnesses 
who appeared. Reportedly, Rush to Judgment has sold more than 
a million copies in various editions. 
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Lane’s attack on the Commission was an admitted brief for the 
defense by a skilled advocate. Using only the evidence that but- 
tressed his arguments, he persuasively argued that the Commis- 
sion’s work was seriously flawed. And while he was careful in his 
book about whom he accused and about the scope of the conspir- 
acy he said he had discovered, in his dozens of college lectures 
and radio and television appearances he went much further, 
charging complicity at the highest levels of government. The Se- 
lect Committee concluded: “Lane was willing to advocate conspir- 
acy theories . . . [without checking] them, [and his] . . . conduct 
resulted in public [misperception . . . ].” Blakey said he was “the 
best example of a critic who fit the Committee’s ‘unfair and inac- 
curate’ description . . .’ ,29 Walter Cronkite, in a four-part 1967 
CBS documentary, concluded there were a number of examples 
in Lane’s work of “lifting remarks out of context to support his 
theories. Perhaps the most charitable explanation is that Mark 
Lane still considers himself a defense attorney . . . [whose] duty is 
not to abstract truth but to his client [Oswald].’ 

A rash of books appeared on the heels of Lane s success. Philos- 
ophy professor Richard Popkin, in The Second Oswald, was the 
first to use mistaken sightings of Oswald to develop the theory of 
an imposter. 31 Raymond Marcus, the owner of the retail sign busi- 
ness, published The Bastard Bullet, an attack on the single-bullet 
theory. 32 Leo Sauvage, a professional journalist, wrote The Os- 

•Harold Weisberg believes Lane is interested only in self-promotion and 
money, and says that Lane largely “cribbed” from his book Whitewash. Pro- 
fessor David Wrone, a respected historian on the assassination, told the au- 
thor, “I took every footnote in his Rush to Judgment. There’s 4,500 of them. 
I checked them against the text and so forth, for accuracy, fidelity, and all of 

that His chapter on Perrin, [Nancy] Perrin Rich, who was Jack Ruby’s 

nightclub lady— I mean, that’s a terrible one. ... She gave three separate 
and distinct accounts of the assassination that are mutually exclusive. And 
he selected the one that fit his scenario. The woman is disturbed. This is an 
outrage. One time I was going to do a smallish book on Lane, but I thought, 
you don’t honor slime.” 

T,anp has said that if only 10 percent of his footnotes were accurate, that 
would still mean the Warren Commission had serious problems (January 
25, 1967, UCLA Student Union address). Warren Commission staff attorney 
Wesley Liebeler said, “It’s just incredible to listen to him. He talks for five 
minutes, and it takes an hour to straighten out the record.” 
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velopment of the post-Warren Commission review of the assa B • 
nation. On July 4, 1967, Lyndon Johnson signed into lawT, 
Freedom of Information and Privacy Act (FOIA). It was revolt 
tionary legislation that allowed private citizens to apply f or A 
release of federal government files, even including those main 6 
tamed by the FBI, CIA, and other sensitive organizations The 
government agencies could only refuse to release the document! 
If they fell under privacy or security exemptions that were set 
forth m the law. Since its inception, and a subsequent amend- 
ment m 1974, over a million pages of documents have been re- 
leased about the Kennedy assassination. However, the federal 
agencies were initially very reluctant to comply with FOIA and 
researchers were often forced to resort to lawsuits to win the re 
lease of even the simplest documents. 

"I think the FBI’s attitude was that they hated the Freedom of 
Information Act from the very beginning,” says James Lesar 
whose pro bono lawsuits for documents relating to the Kennedv 
case, many on behalf of Harold Weisberg, have been responsible 
tor prying more sensitive material out of the government than 

' rr? f e -.7 he ™ was orisinaiiy s ° asainat the 

of FOIA that it classified early FOIA requestors as a ‘100 file ’ a 
domestic subversive. They also tried to make the process im- 
pleasant. One of the little things they did at first was to provide 
you with atrocious copies. They would wait for the copy machine 
to run low or something, and provide terrible copies. But they 
eventually wearied of that.” 

FBI WaS repeatedl y unmasked for lying to those who filed 
POIA requests. “For instance,” lesser recalls, “one ploy was that 
they said they had to search all their files page by page, because 
hey had no index. And all the while they had a 48,000-card index 
m the Dallas field office. Technically, FBI headquarters [in 
Washington] didn’t have the index.* 

^ °* he J mst£ m c es, they would say there wasn’t anything in 
the field office s that wasn’t also kept in headquarters, that the 

‘Researchers did not discover the existence of the card index until Weis- 

H 1980 O I 1 " Dall3 u fieW ° ffiCe fll6S “ 19?8 ’ 211(1 the index was disclosed 
in 1980 (Interview with James Lesar, December 1, 1992). 
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with William Turner, of Ramparts, he compiled information for 
an “official history” of the case. 44 Edward Jay Epstein and Jones 
Harris, a New York buff, also had access to all the files, as well as 
to Ferrie’s belongings. 45 Penn Jones, with Allan Chapman, who 
believed a worldwide conspiracy of intellectuals controlled the 
television networks, reported on developments in Texas. Harold 
Weisberg pored over the Warren Commission volumes, while 
Raymond Marcus and Richard Sprague concentrated on the films 
and photographs taken at Dealey Plaza (the Zapruder film was 
not yet available). Vincent Salandria, Richard Popkin, and come- 
dian Mort Sahl gave general advice. William Gurvich, Garrison’s 
chief investigator, later said, “His true investigative staff . . . 
[when] I was with him were not the police officers, but the au- 
thors of the books that are critical of the Warren Report." 46 Garri- 
son dubbed himself “the wagon boss of the buffs." 47 * 

Once the investigation was public, Garrison began to put more 
pressure on Ferrie, calling in more of his associates for question- 
ing. When he learned that Feme had known ex-FBI agent Guy 
Banister (who died of a heart attack in 1964), he extended the 
probe toward Banister and the anti-Castro Cubans. So far, Garri- 
son had found only one person willing to testify. He was David 
Lewis, a shipping clerk who claimed to have seen Oswald, Ferrie, 
Banister, and anti-Castro activist Carlos Quiroga at a meeting in 
New Orleans. The only problem was that Lewis was adamant it 
was in early 1962, when Oswald either was in Russia or had just 
returned to Texas. But Garrison was so desperate to build a case 

•When Garrison's investigation ended ignominiously several years later, 
most of his supporters backed away from him. Some, like Harold Weisberg 
and Edward Epstein, even condemned him. However, in the beginning, most 
were convinced Garrison was on the right track. “The case has been solved,” 
said Popkin (Anson, They’ve Killed the President, p. 111). Weisberg wrote, 
“He and his staff are dedicated, and sincere and, I am convinced from my 
own work, right” (W eisberg letter to editor. Playboy, October 18, 1967). 
boosted both himself and Garrison, saying, “Besides Jim Garrison, I am per- 
haps the only person in the world who knows the identity of the assassins” 
(Bob Katz, “Mark Lane Fingers the Dead,” Mother Jones, August, 1979, 
p. 27). Closer to the trial. Lane predicted, “When it is presented in court it 
will shake this country as it has never been shaken before” (UPI). 
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Perhaps the most outrageous aspect of the sideshow that Gar 
nson conducted with the media-while Clay Shaw was forced to 
wait for his day m court— was his evolving pronouncements on 
the number of assassins at Dealey Plaza. When he started his 
investigation he thought there were only two, one in the Deposi- 
tory and one on the grassy knoll. 93 After he spoke to Harold Weis 
berg, he put a shooter at the Dal-Tex building and cleared Oswald 
of firing any shots. To Playboy, he proffered a second “Oswald” 
at Dealey Plaza, based on his talks with Richard Popkin. 95 Garri 
son added four more assassins in a CBS interview after speaking 
to Raymond Marcus, who told him that blown-up photos of the 
trees revealed the men. 96 Allan Chapman convinced him that an- 
other shooter was hidden inside a storm drain. To The New York 
Times Garrison flatly announced the fatal shot was “fired by a 
man standing in a sewer manhole.” 97 Soon, he made the three 
tramps, as well as Jerry Belknap, the epileptic who had a seizure 
and was taken away by ambulance only minutes before the shoot- 
ing, part of the killing team. 98 Jones Harris convinced him that a 
pickup truck shown in a photo hid two more assassins. 99 After 
Garrison received an anonymous letter saying that Kennedy 
might have been shot with “frangible” bullets (those that frag- 
ment upon impact), he told Playboy “some of the gunmen appear 
to have used frangible bullets.” 100 Eventually, Garrison placed 
sixteen assassins at five locations in Dealey Plaza. 101 * 

His preoccupation with conspiracies was not confined to 
Kennedy s assassination. “He saw conspiracies everywhere,” re- 
calls Milton Brener. “And there’s a word for that, and it’s called 
paranoid. I know that word is discredited because it’s overused 
but if it ever fit somebody, it fit him.” 102 Since early 1967 Garri- 
son had earned a pistol clipped onto his belt. He once showed 



CIA s Domestic Contact Division, the same as thousands of other Americans 
during that period, but he had no other relationship to the Agency 
‘Although the buffs usually encouraged Garrison’s proclivity to widen his 
conspiracy charges, sometimes they prevented him from male,’™ major mis- 
takes At one pomt in the investigation, he had a warrant drafted for the 
arrest of Robert Perrin, who supposedly could testify about Ruby’s gun- 
smugglmg activities to Cuba. The night before he made the arrest notice 
public, Weisberg proved to him that Perrin had died in 1962. 
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"What Happened to the Truth?” 



•Epstein has increasingly become a gadfly among the conspiracy critics, 
writing national magazine articles in 1992 and 1993 attacking both Garri- 



As the extent of Garrison’s folly in New Orleans became known, 
the conspiracy press, which had gained tremendous public ac- 
ceptance during 1966 and 1967, began to falter. Garrison’s ex- 
cesses reflected poorly on other theorists, especially since the 
leading critics were an integral part of his early efforts. Anthony 
Summers later wrote, “What angers investigators about . . . Jim 
Garrison is that his cockeyed caper in 1967 was more than an 
i abuse of the justice system. It was an abuse of history, and — more 

than any other single factor — [responsible] in discrediting . . . 
genuine researchers for a full decade, a decade in which wit- 
nesses died, and evidence was further obscured.” 1 

During the late 1960s and early 1970s, some buffs, including 
Penn Jones, 2 Harold Weisberg, 3 and even Garrison himself, pub- 
lished books, but they had dismal sales. The most popular works 
on the assassination were now those that exposed the New Or- 
leans fiasco, most notably James Kirkwood’s American Gro- 
tesque 5 and Counterplot, by Edward Jay Epstein, who had turned 
on Garrison. * 

“Although a dedicated group of people kept researching the 
case, it wasn’t until 1974 that several things took place that 
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started to again ignite public interest,” says James Lesar, the 
Freedom of Information Act attorney for many assassination re- 
searchers. Harold Weisberg had sued to obtain the transcript of 
the January 27, 1964, executive session of the Warren Commis- 
sion, which discussed a newspaper article that asserted Oswald 
had been an FBI informer.* “We got that in the summer of ’74 
[June 14],” says Lesar, “and it made headline news that Novem- 
ber. The Washington Post ran a big story, on page three, and that 
was picked up by Senator Pell. That was the beginning, more or 
less, of the buildup for an eventual congressional investigation.” 7 

A few months after the release of the transcript of the executive 
session, conferences on the assassination were held in both New 
York and Boston. They received considerable attention, were 
moderate in tone, and instead of jumping to conclusions, both de- 
manded new government investigations. In March 1975, Geraldo 
Rivera aired, for the first time, the Zapruder film on ABC’s Good- 
night America. Millions were shocked by its graphic detail, and 
especially the image of Kennedy’s head snapping back and to the 
left after the final shot. Without an understanding of the medical 
evidence or the physics involved, it appeared as though the Presi- 
dent reacted to a bullet fired from the front, rather than the rear 
as the Commission had concluded. 

“I also think the disclosures about Watergate had an effect,” 
says Lesar. ‘It reminded people of how duplicitous government 
leaders could be, and it created the right atmosphere for a re- 
newed look at the assassination.” 8 

In 1975, the work of the Senate’s Select Committee to Study 
Governmental Operations with Respect to Intelligence Activities 
revealed yet another persuasive reason for a new investigation. It 
had discovered that the CIA, with the assistance of the mafia, 
had repeatedly tried to assassinate Cuba’s Fidel Castro during 
the early 1960s. 9 * * There was an added outrage. The CIA had not 

At the time, the Commission was extremely concerned about the story, 
and discussed ways to approach J. Edgar Hoover about Oswald. See page 
348, about how the report was a hoax concocted by reporter Lonnie Hudkins 
et. al. 

“The mafia leaders who cooperated with the government were Sam Gian- 
cana and Santo Trafficante, the godfathers of Chicago and Tampa, respec- 
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